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HI-A-WAT-HA. 

I became familiar with the local tale of Hi-a-wat-ha in Onondaga 
while a schoolboy, but in much the same form it seems to have been 
known to the other New York Iroquois, having a mixture of ideas, 
persons, and events derived from both early and recent times. Some 
of these will appear in the various stories, and there is good reason 
for saying that transactions even of this century have had a mystic 
veil thrown over them. 

In any form the tale has been known to the whites less than fifty 
years, and the Onondaga version first had publicity through Mr. 
J. V. H. Clark, 1 in a communication to the "New York Commercial 
Advertiser." He obtained it from two Onondaga chiefs. School- 
craft 2 used these notes before they were included in Clark's history, 
and afterwards appropriated the name for his Western Indian legends, 
where it had no proper place. About the same time, Mr. Alfred B. 
Street had a few original notes from other Iroquois sources, which he 
used in his metrical romance of " Frontenac," along with some from 
Schoolcraft. Thus, when Longfellow's " Hiawatha " appeared, I was 
prepared to greet an old friend, and surprised at being introduced to 
an Ojibway instead of an Iroquois leader. The change, however, 
gave a broader field for his beautiful poem, a gain to all readers, but 
as he retained little beyond the name it may be needless to refer to 
that charming work. It preserves, however, the leading thought, 

How he prayed, and how he fasted, 
How he lived, and toiled, and suffered, 
That the tribes of men might prosper, 
That he might advance his people. 

The meaning of the name has been in question. Mr. Horatio 
Hale 3 interprets it, " He who seeks or makes the wampum belt." 
Unless the name is quite modern, an objection to this would be the 
fact that the Iroquois had none of the small shell beads, commonly 
called wampum, and used in belts, until the seventeenth century. 
I have examined all the belts at Onondaga, under a good glass, and 
all are modern. At one inspection I wrote out a particular descrip- 
tion of each one. My friend, Mr. David Boyle, of Toronto, a good 
archaeologist, says of those in Canada : 4 " All belts of this description, 
now held by Fire-keeper John Buck for the Six Nation Indians on 
the Tuscarora Reserve, are composed of European material, as glass, 

1 Clark's Onondaga, vol. i. p. 30. 

2 Notes on the Iroquois, pp. 271-283. 
s Book of Iroquois Rites, p. 154. 

4 Canadian Institute Report, 1889, p. 42. 
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or of other material shaped by European skill, as shell." An edu- 
cated Canadian Mohawk tells me the same thing. The case is so 
clear in other ways that no great antiquity can be claimed for any 
existing belt. 

This, however, proves nothing as to the early Iroquois use of coun- 
cil wampum. There is a better test. I have carefully examined the 
Iroquois country east of Seneca Lake, with especial reference to this, 
either personally or through experienced archaeologists, and find that 
shell beads of any kind were extremely rare before the seventeenth 
century ; and no small beads of the prehistoric period have anywhere 
been found. 

Mr. L. H. Morgan says they obtained all this wampum from the 
Dutch, but that they made some earlier from spiral fresh-water 
shells. None of these have been found. Loskiel says that the Iro- 
quois used colored sticks, which were laid aside for shell beads when 
the Dutch trade increased. This is probable. One Hiawatha story 
makes his wampum of eagle quills, which also may have been, and I 
have been told of the employment of porcupine quills. This defini- 
tion of Hiawatha's name might imply that wampum was previously 
unknown to them, as the stories do ; but if it is the true one it brings 
down the formation of the Iroqouis League and the life of Hiawatha 
to some date later than a. d. 1600, which is not far out of the way. 

Ha-yo-went-ha was translated "He who combs," by L. H. Morgan, 1 
in allusion to his combing the snakes out of Atotarho's head. Pere 
Cuoq suggested " The river-maker." The Onondaga chief, Daniel 
La Fort, could give me no meaning, although his father had inter- 
preted it "The very wise man." 2 Taking its various parts sepa- 
rately and then combining them, my intelligent Onondaga friend, 
Albert Cusick, told me that Hiawatha's name meant essentially 
"One who has lost his mind, and seeks it knowing where to find it." 
This might be well understood of a purpose often defeated, a plan 
not yet fully grasped or matured but never given up, and which is 
followed to a foreseen end. Such a meaning harmonizes well with 
Mr. Hale's pathetic account of Hiawatha's great design so long de- 
layed. He seemed to others as one who had lost his mind, but he 
clearly saw and patiently pursued what he sought. My friend's in- 
terpretation naturally seems the best to me. 

The many differences between the New York and Canadian stories 
suggest a modern origin for almost all, for if all the Iroquois had 
held them before their recent separation, the agreement would have 
been fuller. At least, many additions have been made to the few 
facts possibly connected with the name a hundred years ago. Before 
the Revolution there is no clear allusion to the legend, though the 

1 League of the Iroquois, p. 68. a Clark's Onondaga, vol. i. p. 23. 
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idea of a heavenly visitor in man's form has long been familiar to the 
Iroquois mind. The question is whether this was original, or adopted 
from Europeans. Perhaps it slightly appears in the early story of 
the woman who fell from heaven, and who gave birth to the Good 
and Bad Mind. She came to earth perforce, and returned not to 
heaven again. One much more advanced is found in Canassatego's 
story of the origin of the Five Nations. 1 This was related about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and may be briefly sketched. 

The beautiful land of Akanishionegy 2 was bright with rivers and 
lakes, but was without inhabitants. One of the gods, having raised 
it from the waters, and beholding its beauty, told his brothers that 
he would make red men to dwell therein. He came to the earth, and 
sowed five handfuls of seed upon it. The seed became worms, into 
which spirits entered, and they were changed to children. Nine 
years he nourished these, nine more he taught them all useful things. 
Trees, plants, and animals he made also, but the children became five 
nations. These he called together to hear his parting words. To 
the brave Mohawks he gave corn ; to the patient Oneidas, the nuts 
and fruits of trees ; to the industrious Senecas, beans ; the friendly 
Cayugas received ground nuts and other roots ; the wise and elo- 
quent Onondagas had squashes and grapes to eat, and tobacco to 
smoke at the council fire. Many other things he said, and then 
" wrapped himself in a bright cloud, and went like a swift arrow to 
the sun, where his brethren rejoiced at his return." 

This great Onondaga chief, who died in 1750, was intimate with 
the Moravians, and it is possible that their teachings, or those of the 
French missionaries, may have colored his story. In this case, how- 
ever, the divinity appears distinctly as a creator, not as a man ; but a 
likeness will be seen to the later tale of Hiawatha in New York, in 
the formation of the League, the several speeches, and the ascent to 
heaven. He told them to love and defend one another, and so they 
would be strong and happy. . He had made them the best people 
and given them the best country in the world. It should be theirs 
as long as they observed his counsels. Thus early, at least, was a 
divine agency recognized in the formation of the Iroquois League. 

Pyrlaeus, a Moravian missionary to the Mohawks in the first half 
of the eighteenth century, first mentioned the era and founders of 
the confederacy, which was proposed by Thannawage, an old Mohawk 
chief. He learned that it was formed " one age, or the length of a 
man's life, before the white people came into the country," which 

1 Miner's History of Wyoming, p. 24. 

2 Konoshioni, or Canassione, the Long House or Five Nations. The Tusca- 
roras are only an addition, as though they had built a woodshed at the rear of 
the house. 
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may be too early. Elsewhere he said that the Tuscaroras joined 
the League about one hundred years afterwards (1715), which fixes 
his meaning, but which may be as much too late. The true date was 
probably about a. d. 1600. Archaeological facts and early traditions 
are opposed to an earlier period, and recent explorations in the 
Mohawk valley seem to have determined the question. 

A hundred years ago the Onondagas told Ephraim Webster that 
it was about two generations, 1 or one man's life, 2 before the whites 
came to trade with them. Some of the Senecas thought it about 
four years before Hudson's voyage up the river. 8 Many writers have 
thought an earlier date necessary, supposing that the Iroquois once 
formed a single body in New York, instead of long separated nations 
elsewhere. 

The later Onondaga legend was related to Mr. J. V. H. Clark, and 
is fully given in his History of Onondaga. As Mr. Hale has well re- 
marked, 4 a confusion of persons may have arisen, for I find that the 
Onondagas ascribe some things to the Holder of the Heavens, with- 
out connecting him with Hiawatha, which others ascribe to the wise 
chief. This confusion is thought to have been of long standing, for 
Pyrlaeus mentioned Thannawage as the proposer of the League, 
and a similarity has been claimed between this name and Tarenya- 
wagon, Taonhiawaga, Taounyawatha, and other forms of the name of 
the Holder of the Heavens. I think the name has little to do with 
it. The modern Iroquois certainly looked on this deity as a frequent 
visitor and deliverer in human form, as appears in Cusick's history, 
and Canassatego long ago thought the founder of the League divine. 

Thus it was that the Holder of the Heavens, 5 pitying their trials, 
came to earth to relieve men, and make human life pleasant and 
safe. His white canoe danced lightly over the blue waves of Lake 
Ontario, and was seen by two hunters at Oswego, who joined him. 
He told them his purpose, and they accompanied him up the river 
towards the land of monsters and enchantments. A great serpent 
was destroyed by his magic paddle, and the canoe glided on over 
waters never traversed before. A second was slain, the fish were set 
free, and the river became safe for all voyagers. 

Lying very near the southeast bend of the Seneca River, Onon- 
daga Lake had then no outlet, and extended far to the south. The 
wondrous paddle made a small channel, which deepened and widened 
as the water poured through, and the lake decreased in size. By 
this the salt springs were laid bare, a priceless gift to the Indians, 

1 Clark's Onondaga, vol. i. p. 20. 

2 Schoolcraft's Report, p. 75. 3 Ibid., p. 156. 
4 Iroquois Book of Rites, p. 35. 

6 Clark's Onondaga, vol. i. pp. 21-30, and 38-43. 
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says the story, though as late as 1654 they were ignorant of their 
nature, 1 and thought them hurtful. The State of New York removed 
the obstructions in the river, and lowered the lake in 1822, probably 
originating this part of the tale. 

Peacefully rose the smoke from the chestnut grove where the en- 
chantress Oh-cau-nee guarded the fruit, but her power was broken, 
and the trees by the river became free to all comers. The voyagers 
passed Cross Lake, through which the river flows, and the skeletons 
of men showed that they were near the haunts of the Great Mosqui- 
toes, Kah-ye-yah-ta-ne-go-nah. 2 One of these was slain, and his 
wounded comrade was long pursued. This part shows the shifting 
character of the tale, for one story ascribes their death to the brav- 
ery of a large body of warriors ; but usually the Holder of the Heavens 
is the victor, and the places which he passed, or where he rested in 
the pursuit, are still pointed out. Some of my informants described 
the tracks of pursuer and pursued, which they had seen a little south 
of Syracuse. The monster was at last killed at a place a few miles 
north of that city, the spot being still called Kah-yah-tak-ne-t'ke-tah- 
keh, " Where the mosquito lies." 

Other obstructions were removed still farther up the river, and 
then comes the transition from Ta-oun-ya-wat-ha, the Holder of the 
Heavens, to Hi-a-wat-ha, "the very wise man," dwelling on the 
shores of Cross Lake. Mr. Clark was in error in supposing that the 
Indian name of this sheet of water meant the home of the wise man. 
Teu-nen-to is " At the cedar place." 

Years passed quietly by until the land was invaded by fierce war- 
riors from the north, probably the beginning of the war with the 
Hurons and Algonquins of Canada, which drove part of the Iroquois 
from the St. Lawrence, and which Charlevoix thought had not long 
been in progress when the French colonization of Canada commenced. 3 
It created great alarm, and a grand council was called at Onondaga 
Lake. I have often been on the traditional spot, which is well suited 
for the purpose, and where there were scattered lodges of an earlier 
people than the Onondagas. The latter never had villages on that 
lake, except one recent fishing hamlet at the inlet, and a few lodges 
about the old French fort. Their towns were always far away, and 
at this time the nearest was over twenty miles distant. 

Hiawatha was summoned, and came with his daughter, but with 
forebodings of evil soon to be realized. As they landed, a huge and 
snow-white bird swooped down from the sky, crushing the beautiful 

1 See Father Le Moyne's journal. 

3 The mosquito is Kahyeyahtane, " The troublesome fellow that likes to bite 
often." 

8 Charlevoix's Voyage, vol. i. p. 304, London, 1761. 
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girl, and being itself killed by the shock. Thenceforth the plumes of 
the white heron, said Mr. Clark, adorned the bravest warriors. 

There may be a mistake about the white bird. The Onondagas 
call the white or any other heron, Neah-sah-kwa-tah, " Its neck is 
crooked." My inquiries threw some light on this point. Mr. Street 
was told that its name 1 was Sah-dah-ga-ah in Seneca, and Hah- 
googhs in Onondaga, both meaning " The bird of the clouds." I 
found that the Onondagas called the white seagull Hah-kooks, " The 
bird of the clouds," or " One never on the ground." They say that 
it always dives in the air when shot at, which one should not do for 
fear of evil. If the hunter misses it twelve times, on the thirteenth 
shot he will vomit all the blood in his body. 

Mr. Hale found the story in a simpler form. During an earlier 
council Atotarho told one of his warriors to shoot a strange bird 
above them. It fell, and in the rush from all quarters Hiawatha's 
daughter, who was in delicate health, was thrown down and trampled 
to death. 

Prostrated with grief, Hiawatha lay as one dead for three days, 
but at last was aroused, and took part in the council, proposing and 
forming the League. As in Canassatego's story, he addressed each 
nation. The great and warlike Mohawks, under the great tree (prob- 
ably a mistake), were to be the first nation ; the wise Oneidas, 
leaning against the everlasting stone, were the second ; the powerful 
and eloquent Onondagas, at the great mountain, came next ; the 
Cayugas, cunning hunters in the dark forest, were fourth ; and the 
Senecas, growers of corn and beans, and builders of great cabins in 
the open country, made the fifth. Thus united they would be safe 
and strong. The council ended, and Hiawatha rose to heaven in his 
white canoe. 

In the whole story I find not only modern incidents, when fully 
detailed, but a coloring from early missionaries. The ascension to 
heaven, however, is not rare in their stories. I have quoted one from 
Canassatego, and have elsewhere given an example in the homeward 
march of the Thunders, after their victory over the lake serpent. 
Others might be mentioned. 

It will be observed that in Clark's version there is no reference to 
Atotarho. In others he is the most conspicuous figure, and on the 
authority of a Cayuga chief Mr. Street added some particulars. The 
principal actors, whose wisdom devised the League, were Hah-yoh- 
wont-hah (Hiawatha), Ato-tar-ho, and To-gan-a-we-tah (Dekana- 
widah). All were supernatural, but two of them disappeared when 
their work was done. Atotarho alone remained. Toganawetah was 
so beautiful 2 that the Great Spirit might have envied him. He ap- 
1 Frontenac, p. 300. 2 Ibid. 
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peared suddenly, no one knew whence, and vanished as mysteriously. 
His prophecy may be noted in Street's account, where it is given as 
in the exact words, " When the White Throats shall come, then, if 
ye are divided, you will pull down the Long House, cut down the 
Tree of Peace, and put out the Council Fire." Who the White 
Throats were they sadly learned afterwards. This seems an allusion 
to the condoling ceremony, where will be found the expression, " by 
reason of the neck being white," to which some chiefs gave this 
meaning, 1 while most could not understand the phrase. The disap- 
pearance of two of the leaders is well accounted for by their leaving 
no successors in the Grand Council. 

Atotarho became more prominent, partly from his striking fea- 
tures, partly from being first in the principal office of the League. 
The name seems to have differed two centuries ago, 2 and perhaps we 
have not now the original form, but it is that given by Pyrlaeus and 
David Cusick. To the latter we owe the well-known picture of the 
snaky chief, as well as his description. 3 The drawing shows an in- 
terview between the great chief and two ambassadors, in which he is 
portrayed in all his terrors. " His head and body was ornamented 
with black snakes ; his dishes and spoons were made of skulls of the 
enemy ; after a while he requested the people to change his dress ; 
the people immediately drove away the snakes." 

The same writer makes him the lawgiver and framer of the 
League, without mentioning others by name. " After he had accom- 
plished the noble work, he was immediately named Atotarho, King 
of the Five Nations." According to the dates in this history, five 
centuries elapsed between the first confederacy formed by Tarenya- 
wagon and the second by Atotarho. It is curious that this writer 
says nothing of Hiawatha, while Atotarho is left out by Clark. An- 
other legend makes Toganawetah and Hiawatha the two ambas- 
sadors who sought Atotarho, and divested him of the serpents, which 
petrified all others. 

In the tradition related by Mr. Horatio Hale, all three are promi- 
nent, but Atotarho appears as the inveterate enemy of Hiawatha, 
and Toganawetah (Dekanawidah) as his warm friend. I will but 
outline this, referring those who desire to know more to Mr. Hale's 
full and interesting account in the " Iroquois Book of Rites," and 
" A Lawgiver of the Stone Age." This is mainly a tradition of 
the Iroquois now living in Canada, though I have met with some 
parts of the story in New York. In these fragments Hiawatha may 

1 Iroquois Book of Rites, p. 151. 

2 Aqueendero successively appears as the title of Onondaga chiefs who pre- 
sided over the Five Nations two hundred years since. 

* Ancient History of the Six Nations, p. 23. 
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be a mere man, or something more. Mr. Hale treats him throughout 
as an Indian of more than ordinary wisdom and humanity, intent 
only on doing good. 

The Indian nations were at war when Hiawatha, then an Onon- 
daga, formed his plan of universal peace. The unscrupulous Ato- 
tarho thrice defeated the deliberations at Onondaga, and Hiawatha 
turned to the Mohawks for aid. He arrayed himself with white 
shells for wampum, and came to Dekanawidah, who approved his 
plan, and adopted him in his nation. They sought the Oneidas, who 
desired time to consider the matter, which they at last supported. 
Atotarho still opposed it, until the Cayugas gave their assent, when 
he advised inviting the Senecas. The council was held near Onon- 
daga Lake and the League was formed, Atotarho being placed at its 
head at Hiawatha's suggestion. 

In one incident of this first great council, which was told me at 
Onondaga, Hiawatha does not seem as humane as in this story. He 
said to the assembly, " If you bring an enemy into the Long House, 
you will throw his head to the western gate, and they will burn his 
hair in the fire." So the last but one of the Seneca sachems is called 
"They burned their hair." This better accords with the well-known 
ferocity of the Iroquois in war. 

Like Mr. Hale, Mr. L. H. Morgan makes Toganawetah an Onon- 
daga, adopted by the Mohawks, who chose Hiawatha as his speaker 1 
on account of an impediment in his own speech. In confirmation of 
some such close relations between the two nations, it may be noted 
that there was a striking resemblance between some peculiar articles 
made by both Onondagas and Mohawks, about a. d. 1600 and a few 
years later, which has not been found elsewhere. 

There are some stories of Hiawatha's travels which are not devoid 
of interest, and which may have real importance. Two of these re- 
late to the use of wampum, before his day unknown to the Iroquois. 
In one he is on his way to the Mohawk towns, and comes to a small 
lake on which a flock of ducks descends. As they rise again they 
dry up the pond, and Hiawatha adorns himself with the white shells 
which are laid bare. Mr. Hale leaves out the unnecessary but pic- 
turesque incident of the ducks, shells being abundant on most lake 
shores. Bearing these he goes to Dekanawidah's town, and is re- 
ceived in the usual ceremonious Iroquois manner. He explains the 
value of wampum, and its use in councils begins. 

The story told me differs somewhat from this, having no reference 
to shells, but retaining some incidents of the approach to the Mo- 
hawk town. Gifted with preternatural powers, Hiawatha went on 
his benevolent errand, building a fire in the woods not far from the 
1 League of the Iroquois, p. 101. 
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village. It was seen and reported, and spies went out for further in- 
telligence of a possible enemy. They crept through the bushes until 
they saw an old man seated by the fire, and putting short eagle quills 
on a string. These were all of the wampum bird, which soars very 
high and is rarely seen, but which Hiawatha could call down when he 
wished. The old man did not look up, and they went back and told 
what they had seen. Their chief sent them to invite the stranger to 
a council, but he neither looked up nor answered, stringing the eagle 
quills as before. When they spoke the third time he raised his head, 
and held up a string, saying, " When your chief wants me to come to 
a council, he must send me a string like this." As the chief could 
not get those of the black eagle, he made a string of partridge quills, 
and sent them to Hiawatha, who then entered the town and told his 
mission. 

As Hiawatha and his party proceeded westward from the Mo- 
hawks, he bestowed names liberally along the way. They came to 
some Oneidas, resting under a great tree, and he said, " These shall 
be called Ne-ah-te-en-tah-go-nab, or Big Tree." They came to others 
about a large bowlder, and he named them Oneota-aug, or People of 
the Stone, but these were not names of clans, but two names of the 
Oneidas. They went through Oneida Lake, very much out of their 
way, but naming places as they journeyed on. When they came to 
the islands, "This is Se-u-kah," said Hiawatha, "where the waters 
divide and meet again." The lake retains this name among the In- 
dians still. 

He did not omit names for his own people. A party playing ball 
were named from this, and others on a hill he called Onondagas. 
Neither of these are clan names, though Morgan thought there was 
a Ball clan. The tribe of the Little Mud Turtle, among the Onon- 
dagas, sometimes call themselves the Ball people. The Eel clan at- 
tributes its origin to this journey. Going up the Seneca River, he 
found Indians spearing eels among the rushes at the Montezuma 
marshes. They came out to greet the travellers, bringing fish for 
their refreshment, and he said, " These are Teu-ha-kah, the people of 
the rushes, or Eels." According to Onondaga traditions their clans 
originated in several places, and they are subdivided more than is 
generally known. 

Cayuga has a variety of interpretations, but this tale asserts that 
it was so called because there they drew their canoes out of the 
water. I appreciated this name after rowing up stream through the 
marshes, where there is no landing-place for many long miles. 

These notes will suffice in illustrating the journey. Both this and 
David Cusick's narrative of the planting of each nation had origin in 
the common custom of enumerating them from east to west. As a 
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matter of fact the nations came from different directions after long 
separation. 

How far back we are justified in placing any of these tales may 
also be questioned. Among the published accounts of the establish- 
ment of the League, Hiawatha had no place until very recently. 
He was not especially distinguished in the lists of original sachems 
early in the last century, and David Cusick had nothing to say about 
him early in this. Among the French, German, and English mis- 
sionaries, we have but the one allusion of Pyrlaeus, and this under a 
different name. Part of the journey attributed to him of course he 
never took in the way related, but his circuitous route would be a 
poetic embellishment naturally introduced to make a sketch of the 
Iroquois country complete. The "Great Peace "which he is said to 
have established was a term employed by the Iroquois in ratifying 
other treaties, though it had a more lasting use in their League. 
Their songs of peace were often heard at councils with the colonists. 

Mrs. Erminnie A. Smith 1 thought that Atotarho and Hiawatha 
might be considered Iroquois demigods, types in some degree of evil 
and good, or that stories of a succession of Hiawathas had at last 
been attributed to the first of the name. The process is a natural 
one, but if he had no successors the suggestion will not stand. 
Stories, however, cling to any prominent and appropriate object, 
and some fell to Hiawatha's share. 

Nor is it certain that Atotarho was of very evil repute among the 
Iroquois, who adorned themselves for war with hideous and unsavory 
dead animals. In the early account of the Mohawks by Megapolen- 
sis, there is a description of the way in which a warrior friend of his 
thus arrayed himself for battle. Atotarho's snakes, of course, may 
have been unpleasant in any quiet company, but when they were dis- 
posed of all went on smoothly. His furniture of bones and skulls 
was rather in the style of a barbaric people, perhaps the very height 
of fashion. David Cusick thought him a public benefactor, nor is 
any other view given of him as the head of the Five Nations. Great 
as was his antipathy to Hiawatha, much as he had injured him, ac- 
cording to the Canadian legend, that chief was willing to greatly 
increase his power, and make him chief ruler of the League. If he 
had been indeed evil and tyrannical, or subject to madness, this 
would have been poor statesmanship on his part. The probability is 
that much has gradually been allotted to him which was not his due, 
but that he was one whose prowess and general ability pointed him 
out as the fittest leader of the day. Certainly every story makes him 
the choice of the people. 

It has been questioned whether such a character as that described 
1 Second Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 53, 54. 
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by Mr. Hale, from the Canadian legend of Hiawatha, could have ex- 
isted among a barbarous people. I have elsewhere shown a that there 
was less forethought in the Iroquois League than has been claimed 
for it, that many things were long in a state of progression and 
change ; but allowing for the fact that 

" Distance lends enchantment to the view," 

it seems to me that the picture may have been fairly drawn, without 
being historically true. There are strange inconsistencies in Indian 
character, and that some of their leaders were statesmen is undeni- 
able. The Iroquois were fierce and relentless beyond most others, 
and some of them were known abroad as " Eaters of men," as they 
were indeed. Those who were driven out of Canada swore undying 
hatred to their enemies there, and mercilessly kept their oath. Their 
finger nails were kept long and sharp, the more effectively to 
" caress " their captives. They told the French that war between 
them and the Illinois would continue as long as one of either side 
remained on the earth. They tortured and ate women, and liked 
human flesh. They made a great merit of having returned a French 
captive without having pulled out one of his finger nails, and their 
other barbarities are too shocking to mention. So to speak, this was 
the Atotarho side of their character, dreadful to look upon. 

The other, the Hiawatha side, also existed. When merciful, their 
tender mercies were by no means cruel. They appreciated goodness 
of heart and justice of action. The adopted prisoner was taken from 
the stake and welcomed to the home. Strangers were hospitably 
entertained, distress was relieved, and very touching was their sorrow 
for the dead. Warlike as they were, their eulogies of peace were 
uttered in lofty terms. The clouds broke away, the sun shone forth, 
and the thorns were removed from the forest paths. When it was 
agreed that the French should settle among them, they sang, " Beau- 
tifui country, wherein the French shall dwell! Good news! very 
good news ! it is all good, my brother ! . . . The great peace is 
mad 2 ! Farewell to war ! farewell to arms ! " 

On other occasions their rejoicings over peace were hardly less 
animated, though the peace they wished was one in which no one 
dared dispute their will. Making all allowances, however, Mr. Hale 
properly considers Hiawatha's work as representing one phase of 
Iroquois character. It was softened by distance, and enriched by 
ideas derived from missionaries, but had a substantial foundation. 
Whether he planned and did all that the simple tradition relates, 
may be questioned ; that much of it might have been planned or 
done, few will deny. 

1 Proc. of A. A. A. S. 1885, pp. 381-392. 
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I recently obtained the interpretation of the names of some of the 
original sachems which have been lacking, and corrections of some 
others, but having arranged for a full and accurate list, as now held 
at Onondaga, these may be deferred. 

In his account of a great condolence at Onondaga, in 1756, Sir 
William Johnson mentioned the singing of the condoling song, which 
contains the names, laws, and customs of their renowned ancestors ; 1 
and Conrad Weiser described them yet earlier. The ceremonies, 
however, varied much from those now used, and so did the number 
of the principal chiefs. 2 I do not think these were fixed at first, for 
■it vvas a matter of little consequence. It is probable that most of 
tthose who attended the first council had lineal successors, while 
eothers were added or dropped as occasion required. The number of 
rthe original councillors was a matter of distance and convenience, 
irather than of policy. The Mohawks were well represented, having 
■taken much interest, but they were equalled by the smaller and 
■nearer Oneidas. The Onondagas, almost on the spot, sent most 
•representatives. The numerous but distant Senecas sent fewest, as 
was -natural. These delegates had successors, as a rule. As num- 
bers and power increased, the sachems also increased, until eighty 
'formed the council when the whole house assembled in 1693. When 
decrease came, the number of sachems was also reduced, until it cor- 
responded -with the condoling song, below which it never fell. This 
seems the solution of an historical difficulty. The ancient names are 
still borne, and some may be much older than the League, as tribal 
names. They have no necessary connection with the first council, 
nor is it claimed that all then received them. Its act was to make 
them perpetual. 

Viewed philosophically, all the legends of Hiawatha may have been 
useful to the Iroquois, as harmonizing with and strengthening the 
best features of their character in recent days. As a divine man, 
coming to earth expressly to relieve human distress, he presented a 
strong contrast to Agreskoue, in honor of whom they feasted on hu- 
man flesh, when first known to the whites. Had such a tradition 
existed, however, when the French missionaries entered their land, 
it would have been produced to show that their teaching was nothing 
new. As a mere man, suffering injuries patiently, steadily keeping 
in view one great and beneficent purpose, not only forgiving but 
bringing to high honor the man who had injured him most, he also 
taught an important lesson, but this was learned from no Indian sage. 
This ideal came from those white men who spoke of a better life. 

IV. M. Beauchamp. 

1 New York Colonial History, vol. vii. p. 133. 

2 Proc. A. A..A..S..18&5, pp. 381-392. 



